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LESSON XVIII. 


THE BEATITUDES. 


Tuts lesson only aims at that general 
idea of the Beatitudes which it would be 
well first to get, even were it intended to 
take up each for special study. It is not to 

be expected that these comprehensive state- 
ments of spiritual conditions and results 
will be fully appreciated by the young, or 
even by the old unless their lives have been 
rich in spiritual experiences. 

The last lesson called attention to the 
mountain upon which these Beatitudes were 
supposed to have been spoken. It will be 
some help to the scholars to have the scene 
pictured in their minds, and to know the 
circumstances under which Jesus spoke. 
There was a crowd present, — fishermen 
from the lake towns, peasants from the vil- 
lages among the hills, and strangers who 
had come from a distance to see the man of 
whom such reports were spread abroad. 

Jesus led the way to the level place near 
the top of the hill, and, having seated him- 
self in a favorable spot, his disciples seated 
themselves in front of him, and the crowd 
gathered round to see and hear. It is not 
to be supposed that what is given by Mat- 
thew as the Sermon on the Mount was con- 
tinuously spoken, even if it was all spoken 
at that time. The method of Jesus was 
that of the teacher rather than that of the 
preacher. The disciples were not only lis- 
teners, but could be questioners when they 
desired. 

That Jesus commenced his lesson that 
day by the utterance of the Beatitudes, it 
is easy to believe; that Matthew gave them 
to the world just as they dropped from his 


lips, it is also easy to believe. They were 
too striking, too concise and perfect in form 
not to be remembered. 

How strangely they must have sounded 
to the disciples! Contrast them with the 
visions of a glorious earthly kingdom in 
which they were indulging ; with their ex- 
pectations in regard to themselves. 


BLESSED. 


This word means something more than 
happy. Men can be made happy in various 
ways, but they are blessed only in the gain- 
ing of some lasting good. ‘‘ Blessedness” 
does service on a higher plane than ‘*‘ hap- 
piness.” It is expressive of exalted spirit- 
ual states and enjoyments. 


THE QUESTIONS. 


The design of these is to get out of the 
scholars’ own experiences the ideas to be 
formed in their minds. Knowledge is expe- 
rience. A child knows what a rose is, be- 
cause he has seen a rose; what a pain is, 
because he has felt a pain; what happiness 
is, because he has been happy. Teaching 
is turning the child’s attention to his own 
experiences, helping him to note their pecu- 
liarities, to find words to express them, and 
to gain newer experiences; and emphatically 
is not pouring a stream of words into his 
ear. 

These questions search for the different 
kinds of enjoyments that have come within 
every child’s experience, and call attention 
to their differences. Not only are some short- 
lived and some lasting, but there is a differ- 
ence in their quality. Physical, intellectual, 
spiritual gratifications, though akin, are all 
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different, and on an ascending grade. Chil- 
dren can easily understand that, and see the 
necessity there often is of sacrificing the 
lower to the higher. Perhaps they can be 
led to see how the greatest good sometimes 
comes to us in states of mind and feeling 
that seem at first to indicate only dissatis- 
faction, want, or grief. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


All through these lessons the inward 
nature of this kingdom, as taught by Jesus, 
in contradistinction to the outward kingdom 
which had shaped itself in the Jewish mind, 
has been kept in view. It will be seen that 
all the Beatitudes refer to the condition of 
the heart or spirit, and are in themselves 
only what that condition naturally leads to. 


THE POOR IN SPIRIT. 


Some ignorant people are not conscious of 
their ignorance, and so are satisfied. If they 
felt a want of knowledge, they would seek it. 
Some people are satisfied with their spirit- 
ual attainments; so they do not seek for 
mere spiritual knowledge. Spiritual knowl- 
edge is not gained through study, but 
through experience. It is enjoying com- 
munion with God, and feeling in the soul 
his presence and power. So those who feel 
their poverty of spirit are led to seek this 
communion which strengthens and enriches 
their spirits, and to live in obedience to his 
spiritual laws; and this is the way into the 
kingdom of heaven. 


THE MOURNERS. 


Those who are sad from the loss of 
friends or earthly blessings are generally 
more open to spiritual considerations. As 
the going down of the sun reveals the stars, 
the darkening of the earthly life shows 
some gleams of: the heavenly; and they 
that learn the lesson God teaches through 
calamity will surely find comfort. But the 
mourners here are, perhaps, those who 
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mourn for evil done, for their wayward 
life. Their tears may be the tears of peni- 
tence. For such there is always comfort. 


THE MEEK. 


Violence had apparently possessed the 
earth. It was through violence that the 
Jews were looking for the establishment of 
the Messianic reign. But violence begets 
violence. An obstinate wilfulness, an over- 
bearing manner, an undue reliance. upon 
self, — all the offspring of pride, — not only 
excite opposition from without, but prevent 
a calm and peaceful enjoyment within. ~ The 
mild, the patient under provocation, the 
possessors Of sweetness of spirit, find the 
most favor from God in this earthly life 
even, and are the truest possessors of the 
earth’s riches. Not he who holds the title- 
deeds, but he who enjoys, owns. 


THEY WHO HUNGER AND THIRST. 


The cravings for food are irresistible. 
There are no keener sensations than those 
of hunger and thirst. They who are keenly 
alive to their soul’s emptiness, and feel an 
irresistible longing for that which will quick- 
en the spiritual life, who earnestly desire 
to bring their lives into harmony with the 
spiritual law, and partake of the righteous- 
ness of God, shall be satisfied. Their souls 
shall be filled with divine truth and holy 
impulses. 


THE MERCIFUL. 


Even on the lowest plane of life, a merci- 
ful spirit induces its kind in others. The 
merciful man will receive merciful treat- 
ment in his hour of need. But mercy ‘‘is 
an attribute of God;” and that godlike 
attribute in man keeps the heart tenderly 
alive, and open to all the sweet influences 
of the heavens. God’s loving favors come 
most to the loving heart. 


THE PURE IN HEART. 


Against the demand of the Jews for 
external purity Jesus set the demand for 
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internal purity. Only into a heart pure in 
its desires can God come. ‘The harboring 
of a corrupt desire sunders us from God, 
and takes us out of sympathy with all good. 
The seeing God is the soul’s consciousness 
of his loving and quickening presence. 
‘Can a man by searching find out God?” 
He manifests himself. to the pure in heart. 
Does not that purity of heart that gains 
God comprehend in itself all blessings ? 


THE PEACEMAKERS. 


It is only through righteous conflict that 
we come into a state of peace. There can 
be no peace till all things are in harmony 
with the will of God. The peacemaker 
strives to remove evil. He will labor to 
have no strife between man and man, but 
love. He meets folly with wisdom, anger 
with gentlenéss, wrong with patience; is a 
reconciler of man with man and with God. 
The spirit that makes for peace is of God, 
and that spirit in man makes him a child of 


God. 


THE PERSECUTED. 


Whoever strives for righteousness must 
not look to have the way clear before him. 
God asks not only personal righteousness, 
but righteous testimony to the truth, a 
righteous world. In meeting worldly loss 
in the service of truth, there is heavenly 
gain. Those principles for which one suf- 
fers become the dearer and more firmly 
rooted. He who can endure persecution 
for righteousness’ sake gives the best evi- 
dence that he is of the kingdom of God. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus it was not to the powerful, the 
worldly prosperous, the philosopher, the 
warrior, that Jesus proclaimed the blessed- 
ness of the spiritual kingdom; but to the 
lowly, the distressed, the mild, the wisher 
for righteousness, the pitying, the pure, the 
workers for peace, the endurers of perse- 
cution. 

These Beatitudes should be committed to 
memory by all the scholars. 
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LESSON XIX. 
THE CENTURION’S SERVANT. 


Tuer Jews had their notion of ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” It was the enlarge- 
ment and glorification of their nationality. 
Gentiles might come into the brightness of 
its light, but its inner glories were for the 
children of Abraham, the especial favorites 
of God. 

In the Scripture of this lesson it will be 
seen how Jesus rebuked this narrowness, 
and proclaimed that larger kingdom, open 
to all. Whatever views may be taken of 
the healing of the servant, the rising of 
Jesus above national prejudices is none the 
less clearly seen. 


THE CENTURION. 


This man was connected with the Roman 
garrison at Capernaum, and had probably 
been stationed there for some time, as he 
had made friends of the people, and had 
become interested in their affairs. In many 
cases the military commanders exercised 
their authority in a manner offensive to the 
people, and made the Roman yoke still 
more galling by their arbitrariness. But 
this centurion seems to have been kindly 
disposed to the Jews, and had won their 
hearts by building for them a synagogue. 

It is curious to observe in his remarks 
to Jesus the characteristics of his calling. 
Two things, authority and obedience, the 
soldier thoroughly learns. ‘The officer man- 
ifests the same respect towards those who 
are above him in authority that he demands 
from those who are under his command. 

The centurion regarded Jesus as pos- 
sessing authority. He thought diseases 
were produced by certain mysterious pow- 
ers over which Jesus had control. So he 
sent to him to ask for an exercise of his 
authority, as Luke tells us. But, when it 
was reported to him that Jesus was coming 
to his house, it seems more natural that he 
should have gone forth to meet him, in- 
stead of again sending servants, especially 
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as he seemed to regard the authority of 
Jesus as greater than his own. It may be 
that neither Matthew nor Luke is strictly 
correct in his account. The usual method 
of harmonizing the two accounts, however, 
is by the assertion that what a man does 
through another is credited to him the 
same as if he did it personally. 

This conduct towards Jesus was that of 
an inferior in authority towards his supe- 
rior. It seems to have come out of the 
genuine recognition of a power in Jesus 
greater than that with which he was famil- 
iar. ‘Trouble not yourself to go to my 
servant. Jam not worthy that you should 
come under my roof. Neither is it nec- 
essary. I rule over my soldiers, saying 
to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Do this, and he doeth it. So is it 
with you. Say only the word, and you 
will be obeyed.” Thus spake the soldier 
out of his honest conviction. No wonder 
Jesus was surprised. Not even his most 
trusted followers had attributed to him such 
power. 


THE HEAVENLY BANQUET. 


The Jews regarded themselves born into 
the kingdom of God, as descendants of 
Abraham. God’s blessing had come down 
to them through the line of the patriarchs, 
and their boast was in this patriarchal 
descent. 

Jesus, by a bold figure, shows them that 
they will be shut out from the joys of the 
kingdom, while persons from the nations 
they despised will be received and enjoy its 
blessings. 

A man makes a feast. At the table 
recline the distinguished guests and all 
favored with admission. It is evening, and 
the apartment is brilliantly lighted. There 
are music and feasting. All partake a com- 
monenjoyment. The music and merriment 
attract a crowd to the house, but they can 
only stand outside in the darkness and 
cold; and some, feeling intensely mortified 
at their exclusion, grind their teeth in rage. 
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The kingdom of heaven is represented by 
this feast: the patriarchs are the distin- 
guished guests; reclining at the table with 
them, in full fellowship, are Gentiles ; while 
in the outer darkness, mortified and en- 
raged, are Jews. 

The effect of such a declaration as this 
upon the Pharisees, or the Jews generally, 
can scarcely be conceived. The reclining 
at table together was indicative of the clos- 
est intimacy and friendship. The Jews 
would not eat with the Gentiles. To be 
told that these Gentiles should recline at 
table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
fathers of their nation, and they, the sons, 
be excluded, could not fail to cut them 
to the heart. 

The teaching of this seems to be that 
heaven is a spiritual state. Its joys are 
spiritual joys. .Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
entered through their faith and obedience, 
and all who enter must enter in the same 
way; and the same way is open to Jew and 
Gentile. The Jews, by relying upon natu- 
ral descent and outward observances, were 
lost in the letter, which was the ‘‘ outer 
darkness.” ‘Their expectations could never 
be fulfilled. 

This lesson may help to enforce that of 
the Beatitudes, that the kingdom of heaven 
comes through a pure heart and the faithful 
keeping of God’s law. The hungering and 
thirsting for righteousness admit to the 
heavenly banquet. 


LESSON XX. 
MESSENGERS FROM JOHN. 


THE imprisonment of John at Mache- 
rus was alluded to in the lesson on ‘* John 
the Baptist.” 

Perea, a province east of the Jordan, 
was a part of the tetrarchy of Herod Anti- 
pas. His father, Herod the Great, had 
built a fortress at Macherus, on the south- 
ern border of Perea. This fortress was 
occupied by a garrison, and here, under 
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guard, prisoners were confined. A portion 
of this fortress served as a palace, when the 
tetrarch visited this part of his dominions. 
He was there, no doubt, on the occasion of 
his birthday-banquet, which resulted in 
John’s death. 

The date of John’s imprisonment cannot 
be accurately ascertained. He had prob- 
ably been in confinement at this time not 
far from a half-year. It would seem that 
his friends were not shut out from him ; and, 
no doubt, many of his devoted disciples, 
from time to time, made the journey to 
Macheerus to confer with him. 

More than with his own fate, John’s 
mind was occupied with the new Teacher 
and his proceedings in Galilee. It was a 
hard fate to be so far removed from a work 
in which he had so much interest. It may 
be that, through the establishment of that 
kingdom he had announced as at hand, he 
was looking for deliverance. He was eager 
to hear that the standard of revolt from 
Roman rule had been raised, and that all 
Jewry was lifting up its banners in the 
name of the living God. 

His disciples, who had been animated by 
the same hopes, came to him in their dis- 
appointment to tell him that Jesus had been 
driven from Nazareth, that he was moving 
about from city to city in Galilee, instruct- 
ing and helping them who came to him; 
followed, indeed, by crowds, but of the un- 
influential classes; encountering a strong 
and organized opposition from the Phari- 
sees and Herodians; and showing no signs 
of attempting, or desiring to attempt, the 
establishment of that kingdom which John 
himself had so persistently declared at 
hand. The Roman power was still un- 
broken; their master must lie in his chains. 
They were discouraged. 

John had no means of judging of the 
state of affairs, excepting through their 
reports. It was impossible, dejected and 
worn down by imprisonment, that he should 
not be influenced by them. The eagle soar- 
ing unimpeded, and beholding the broad 
landscape for himself; and the eagle en- 
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caged, dependent upon the reports the little —— 
birds bring him of what they see im their 
flights, — will see things with quite different 
eyes. 

The stern prophet of the wilderness began 
to falter. He might have been mistaken, 
was the inward suggestion. What he saw 
in the man had not been made manifest in 
his life. But he would not give up the 
truth of that which was borne in upon him 
so strongly, without further inquiry. He 
would take the most direct way of coming 
to the truth, that of appealing to Jesus 
himself. 


THE MESSENGERS. 


Two of his own disciples were sent to 
Jesus, with the plain questions, ‘‘ Art thou 
he that is to come? or do we look for 
another ? ” 

These questions show the nature of 
John’s doubt. The word of prophecy was 
sure. But had he not been mistaken in re- 
gard to its fulfilment in Jesus? This doubt 
should be taken into consideration in inter- 
preting the signs which had revealed Jesus 
to John as the Messiah. If these signs had 
been as indubitable as most think, it would 
have seemed impossible for this doubt to 
have arisen. 

The distance from John to Jesus, by the 
travelled roads, was not far from a hundred 
miles. Butit was a hard journey, and would 
probably occupy from four to six days. 

Where these messengers came into con- 
tact with Jesus, it is not possible to indi- 
cate; but probably it was in one of the 
Galilean cities by the lake; or possibly in 
the vicinity of Nain. 

Jt would have been natural for these mes- 
sengers to have sought a private interview 
with Jesus. But both accounts of the in- 
terview seem to indicate that it was pub- 
lic. These accounts, however, are con- 
densed, and do not record all that transpired 
in connection with this embassy. The first 
communication with Jesus may have been 
private, or only in the presence of a few 
intimate friends. 


7O 
THE ANSWER OF JESUS. 


Jesus retained the messengers for a time, 
and they accompanied him, beholding his 
works and listening to his teaching. Finally, 
he dismissed them with no direct answer. 
They were to go to John with a report of 
what they had heard and seen, and with the 
gentle reminder that it would be better to 
find in him no occasion of stumbling. He 
would have his words and acts rightly in- 
terpreted, and not made the supporters of 
false conclusions, or misunderstandings in 
regard to himself. He would have John 
judge of him from the work he was doing, 
from the spirit he was manifesting, rather 
than to think of him as filling out his own 
idea of the One that was to come. 

The question may naturally ‘arise, with 
those who believe the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria correctly reported, ‘‘Why 
was not Jesus as direct in his answer to 
John, as he was with her only a few months 
before? ” 


a 


CONCERNING JOHN. 


When John’s disciples were departing, 
Jesus made use of the occasion to speak to 
the people concerning John. If they had 
received the idea that John’s character was 
becoming affected by his imprisonment, so 
that serious doubts had come into his mind 
in regard to the mission he had fulfilled, the 
words of Jesus must have displaced it. He 
was not a character to be moved by every 
change of circumstances, as a reed is 
shaken by the wind; nor had he been so 
brought up in luxury that he could not 
bear hardship. Those brought up in 
king's palaces might succumb to the storm, 
but not this stern prophet of the wilder- 
ness. 

These remarks of Jesus have led many 
to suppose that John sent not to Jesus on 
his own account, but to satisfy his disciples. 
They are not inconsistent, however, with an 
uncertainty in the mind of John in regard 
to the manner in which the kingdom of God 
was to come. The prophet was disap- 
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pointed, perhaps dejected, but there was 
no shaking his faith in the nearness of that 
kingdom. 


THE GREATNESS OF JOHN. 


Jesus declared that John was more than 
a prophet, and that he had no superior 
among men. He had not only those qual- 
ities in a high degree which were charac- 
teristic of the old prophets, but he had a 
loyalty to God that had never been sur- 
passed; and that grace of humility which 
welcomed a greater, when that greater was 
revealed to his sight. The old prophets 
saw the reign of God in the distance: he 
saw it near at hand. His cry to all was, 
‘Change your characters; do’ the works 
of righteousness, and thus prepare for its 
coming.” 

Yet the spiritual nature of God’s king- 
dom he did not fully apprehend. The old 
Jewish idea of the Messiah, with his reign 
on earth, clung to him. He was looking 
for the coming of that Messiah in a visible 
way with power and great glory; and be- 
cause he saw no visible signs of his appear- 
ing he almost doubted whether his tes- 
timony in regard to Jesus was correct. 

Therefore it was that Jesus declared that 
one born into the true spiritual idea of God 
and his kingdom was greater than John. 
John had come up to the very portal of the 
spiritual temple, but the least of all who 
entered into the temple itself was greater 
than he. 

Of John we hear nothing more, except- 
ing the manner of his death. We know 
not how he received the message of Jesus, 
nor in what frame of mind he passed his 
remaining days. But we can believe he 
received the report of his messengers in the 
spirit in which it was sent, and that day 
after day its meaning became more and 
apparent to him. He who could so grandly 
speak of his own decrease in foretelling 
the increase of another could be content to 
remain in obscurity while Jesus was carry- 
ing on the work of God, and bearing the 
good tidings to the hearts of the poor. 
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LESSON XXI. 
THE SINFUL WOMAN. 


Enoveu has been learned of the customs 
of the Jews — their meals, salutations, and 
washings — to make the scene described in 
this lesson understood. 

The Pharisee evidently did not consider 
Jesus an equal in social standing. He 
thought he had honored Jesus enough in 
inviting him to his table, without bestowing 
upon him those attentions which a guest 
ordinarily received from his host. 

At a formal feast of invited guests stran- 
gers were usually excluded. But it was 
quite customary for people to enter the 
court of a house, or even the apartment 
where the meal was partaken, as lookers-on, 
at an ordinary banquet. The entertain- 
ment of a Rabbi was sure to attract vis- 
itors. It was not strange, therefore, that 
the friends of Jesus, or any one desiring to 
see him, should follow him to the house of 
Simon. 

This woman had become conscious of her 
evil life, and in her penitence was drawn 
towards Jesus. Already he had become 
known as the Friend of Sinners. None had 
ever gone to him for sympathy and help, 
and been sent away unblessed. 

She went to the Pharisee’s house, know- 
ing that Jesus was there, and gradually 
moved towards him till she stood just where 
his feet projected backward as he reclined 
at table. She could not check her emotion. 
Her tears freely flowed. She perceived 
that the drops had fallen upon the feet of 
Jesus; and, without thought, suddenly 
stooped to wipe them away. Having noth- 
ing at hand, she used the long tresses that 
fell about her shoulders. The tears fell 
faster; and, in the convulsive yearnings of 
her heart, and overmastering love of him 
whose words and deeds were so full of 
blessing, she embraced his feet and kissed 
them over and over again. Those feet were 
not withdrawn. There was no shrinking 
with holy horror from her touch. In the 
fulness of her love she takes her alabaster 
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bottle of costliest ointment, and bathes 


those “blessed feet;” and fills the house 
‘¢ with its sweet odor.” 

But the richness of the perfume only 
added to the contemptuousness of the look 
with which Simon regarded Jesus. He a 
prophet, and not know what manner of 
woman this is that touches him ! 

Jesus divined what was passing in his 
mind, and addressed to him that short and 
apt parable, which was suggestive to him of 
the nature and effect of forgiveness. 


FORGIVENESS. 


This parable is not to be taken as a com- 
plete illustration of the relation of sinful 
men to God. A parable is never to be 
pressed beyond the point it was intended to 
illustrate. The point of this parable is that 
a man’s gratitude is in proportion to the 
favor he receives, or, in other words, in 
proportion to his estimate of that favor. 
If he has no appreciation of the favor, of 
course there is no gratitude. 

The case supposed by Jesus was sttch 
that, considering the power a creditor had 
over his debtor, the question he asked ad- 
mitted but one answer. 

In the parable it will be noticed that the 
ove was because of the forgiveness ; in its 
application to the woman, that the forgive- 
ness was because of the love. Both state- 
ments are equally true to fact. In the case 
of debts remitted, the remission leads to 
love; in the case of that sense of reconcil- 
jation with God, which is the divine forgive- 
ness, love produces the reconciliation. The 
old theology, it is true, looks upon forgive- 
ness as debts remitted; the new, upon for- 
giveness as the opening of the heart, through 
love, to the gracious influences of God. 
There must be a love of good before there 
can be a hatred of evil; and the more in- 
tense that love, the more comes into the 
heart the perfect joy of a reconciliation 
with God. Forgiveness in connection with 
man is a different thing from forgiveness in 
connection with God. In the one case, we 
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want the heart of the man turned towards 
us; in the other, our own hearts turned 
towards God. 


FOR SHE LOVED MUCH. 


Jesus only announced the spiritual law. 
There was no arbitrary remission of sins 
because of an act of personal devotion. 
The loving much was the strong love for 
goodness, purity, holiness, which had been 
born into her heart, which made her 
conscious of the evil in which she had 
lived, caused to flow the tears of contrition, 
and sent her to Jesus for sympathy and 
help. ‘That very love was a sure evidence 
of forgiveness; was that attuning of the 
soul to harmony with God’s moral and spir- 
itual laws, which is forgiveness. The world 
is slow to forgive, not having learned the 
lesson of love; but the loving soul of Jesus 
forgave, and in his forgiveness was mirrored 
the forgiveness of God. 

They who most feel the sweetness of a 
divine reconciliation are those who love 
much. 


TO WHOM LITTLE IS FORGIVEN. 


And why is little forgiven? Because 
there is but little ‘consciousness of a need 
of forgiveness. If there is but little love 
for divine qualities, there can be but little 
conscious lack of them. Little love leads 
but a little way into the divine favor. 
Simon judged the woman by the worldly 
standard, not the heavenly. He prided 
himself upon the conformity of his outward 
life to the expressed laws of his religion, 
upon his rank in society. But that he was 

- less of a sinner on account of this respecta- 
bility of life by no means follows. Before 
the spiritual law, he that day stood as the 
greater sinner, having most need that his 
heart should be opened by love to the flow- 
ing in of divine blessings. Little love gives 
but little consciousness of sin, and makes 
any realization of the divine forgiveness 
almost impossible. Let it be remembered 
that these words of Jesus are to be taken 


in their relation to the conditions of the 
human soul, and are the voicings of the 
workings of spiritual law. ‘They give no 
countenance to the idea that in order to be 
a great saint it is necessary to be a great 
sinner. 


CONCERT EXERCISE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. ROBBINS. 


Subject and Motto, — The Holiness of Helpful- 


ness. 


EIGHTEENTH SERVICE: Hymn 147, ‘‘S. S. Ser- 
vice Book.” 


Recitation: Labor. By F. 8. Osgood: — 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us; 

Hark, how Creation’s deep musical chorus 
Unintermitting goes up to heaven! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven, 


“ Labor is worship!’ the robin is singing; 
‘Labor is worship!”’ the wild bee is ringing. 
Listen! that eloquent music upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower, — 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth. 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory! The flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens, — 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 

in tune. 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; 

Rest from sin promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world sirens that lure us to ill. 

Work! and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 

pillow; 

Work! thou shalt ride over care’s coming billow. 

Lie not down wearied ’neath woe’s weeping willow, 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


~~ 
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Labor is health. Lo, the husbandman reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life-current 
leaping! 

How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam, the swift sickle guides! 

Labor is wealth. In the sea the pearl groweth; 

Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon floweth ; 

From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are 
round thee; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound 
thee; 
Look to yon blue heaven smiling beyond thee; 
Rest not content in thy darkness, —a clod! 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor, — all labor is noble and holy, 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 


_ Semi-Cnorus: Labor faithful, Labor fearless. 
Page 119, “ Morning Star.” 


Sup’t. — What did Jesus say concerning his 
mission ? 

Class. — Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me, and to finish his 
work. —JouN iv. 34. 

My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. — 
JOHN vy. 17. 


Reciration: My Father worketh, and I 
work : — 


With a Galilean neighbor 
Wrought the lowly Christ, whose morn, 
Noon, and night were full of labor, — 
For to labor he was born. 


There he wrought, with skill consummate, 
Many years’ protracted length; 

Axe and hammer, plane and plummet, 
Taxing all his youthful strength. 


Sternest thought, ’mid fancy’s roses 
Blooming, led him on to find 

Nature and the truth of Moses, — 
Implements to build his mind. 


Manhood came; and lonely hours, 
Filled with highest, heavenly art, 

Summoned forth the godlike powers 
Of a Saviour’s mighty heart. 


Now the Father’s agent, willing 
God alone to love and fear, — 
Lo, the Master Spirit, filling 
All the earth with love and prayer! 
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Hew thy wood; with ready vigor 
Task thine intellectual force. 
Most and highest court the rigor 

Of the toiling spirit’s cross. 


From Christ’s brow the drops are raining, 
While we all too idly stand. 
To our work! the day is waning, 
And the night is near at hand. 
C,H; ALD. 
Sone: Our Mission. (Sheet music). By Philip 
Phillips. 


RECITATION: 
small girl: — 
God intrusts to all 
Talents few or many; 
None so young and small, 
That they have not any. 
Though the great and wise 
Have a greater number, 
Yet my one I prize, 
And it must not slumber. 


Our Little Talents. By a very 


Every little mite, 
Every little measure, 
Helps to spread the light, 
Helps to swell the treasure. 
Little drops of rain 
Bring the springing flowers ; 
And I may attain 
Much by little powers. 


God intrusts to all 
Talents few or many; 
None so young and small, 
That they have not any. 
God will surely ask, 
Ere I enter heaven, 
Have I done the task 
Which to me was given. 


Srui-CuHorus: Toand Fro. Page 168, “Apples 
of Gold.” 

Sup’t. —Is not the Christian compared to a 
workman ? 

Class. —Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed 
rightly dividing the word of truth. — 2 Timorny 
ii, 15. 

Recrration: Trust in God : — 

Courage, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night; 
There’s a star to guide the humble, — 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, — 
Foot it bravely! strong or weary — 

“Trust in God, and do the right.’’ 
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Trust no lovely forms of passion, 
Fiends may look like angels bright; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion, — 
“ Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace, and inward might; 

Star upon our path abiding, — 
“Trust in God, and do the right.” 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee; 
Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee, — 
“Trust in God, and do the right.’’ 
Norman MAcLEOD. 


Cuorus: Hymn 211, 8. S. “Service Book.” 


Reciration: The Little Philosopher. By two 
little girls. (See “‘ Dayspring” of present month). 


Sup’t. — How are we asked to do our work ? 

Class. — Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest. — Ecouzs. ix. 10. 


Recrration: A Bit of a Sermon. From “ Good 
Words for the Young:’’ — 
Whatsoe’er you find to do, 
Do it, boys, with all your might! 
Never be a little true, 
Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven; 
Trifles make the life of man. 
So, in al] things, 
Great or small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 


Help the weak if you are strong, 
Love the old if you are young; 
Own a fault if you are wrong, 
If you're angry hold your tongue. 
In each duty 
Lies a beauty, 
If your eyes you do not shut, 
Just as surely 
And securely, 
As a kernel in a nut. 


Love with all your heart and soul, 
Love with eye and ear and touch; 
That’s the moral of the whole, — , 
You can never love too much. 

Tis the glory 

Of the story 
Injour babyhood begun; 

Our hearts without it 

(Never doubt it) 
Are as worlds without a sun. 


If you think a word would please, 
Say it, if it is but true; 
Words may give delight with ease, 
When no act is asked from you. 
Words may often 
Soothe and soften, 
Gild a joy, or heal a pain; 
They are treasures, 
Yielding pleasures, 
It is wicked to retain. 


Whatsoe’er you find to do, 
Do it then with all your might; 
Let your prayers be strong and true, — 
Prayer, my lads, will keep you right. 
Pray in all things, 
Great and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman; 
And for ever, 
Now or never, 
Be as thorough as you can. 


Sup’t. — What did Christ call the greatest test. 


of Helpfulness ?= 

Class. — Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. — JoHN 
xy. 13. 


ReciratTion: Memorial. 
Phoebe Cary. 


CHANT: What can little hand do? 
‘Sabbath Songs.’? By little ones. 


From Poems by 
Page 22, 


Reciration: Little Martyr. From “ Youth’s 


Companion: ’’ — 


The whistle shrill 
‘Went up the hill, 
And echoed through the valleys still; 
“ Danger ahead!” 
We thought it said, 
As on the heavy night train sped. 


The black wheels grate. 
“Too late! too late!” 
(How could they stop at such a rate?) 
The lightning’s glow 
But served to show 
A mangled mass of flesh below! 


What did they find? 
Tears always blind 
My eyes, as I recall to mind 
The fearful sight 
Which, on that night, 
We saw by the red lantern’s light. 


“ The bridge is gone. 
Send some one on! 
(’T were worse for hundreds than for one! ?”) 
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The pleading mild 
Came from a child, 
Down in the rain, that midnight wild. 


The stifled sound 
Of groans around 

Told what a place these words had found, 
As strong men thought 
Of what was wrought 

By his young life which theirs had bought. 


“T knew you'd slack, 
Tf, on the track, 
I’d drop this ugly, poor hunchback! 
But — don’t you know ? — 
In heaven I'll grow 
As straight as any one below. 


“T saw it go, — 
Some — one — stoop low!” 
(His voice grew very faint and slow.) 
“No one would care; 
God made me dare 
To give what — all — could — so well — 
spare!” 


They raised his head: 
He smiled, — was dead, — 
Without one look of pain or dread. 
Friends love to trace 
His resting-place, 
Where bloom the lilies, types of grace. 


Sup’t. -- Are not works in Scripture regarded 
as evidence of faith? 

Class. — Even so faith, if it hath not works, is 
dead, being alone. 

Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith and I 
have works: show me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works. — JAMES ii. 17, 18. 


Reciration: The Heavenly Way. KE. O. K.:— 
I see a path before me lie, 

All studded bright with gems; 
And they who walk are clothed in white, 

And wear rich diadems. 


There music floats with every breath, 
And rays of glory play. 

My heart is sad: would I could walk 
Along this glorious way! 


But'see, my robe is soiled and stained, 
No diadems have I; 

No voice for music such as theirs, 
No hope beyond the sky. 


But stay, —a voice methinks I hear: 
“The Christian path you see ‘ 
Is but the,common human walk, 
Lighted by charity. 


“The gems you see, good words, good deeds; 
These garments, purity ; 

The music, only tones of love; 
The crowns, sincerity. 


“Why are you sad? But consecrate 
The very walk you tread, 

And it becomes a holy path, 
With glory overhead. 


“Seek God’s forgiveness, and flee sin, 
Thus make your garments white; 

Love God and man, do good each day, — 
Your crown will flash with light. 


“ Speak only words of love and cheer, 
Such music never dies; 

Have faith in God, have faith in men, 
Your path leads to the skies.”’ 

Cuorvus: Every day hath toil and trouble. Page 
38, “ Treasure,’ No. 2. By Sunday School. 

Sup’t.— When we hear noble thoughts, must 
we not do noble things? 

Class. — But be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves. 

For if any bea hearer of the word, and not a 
doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural 
face in a glass: 

For he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner of man 
he was. —JAMES i. 22-24. 


Recrration: Precept and Practice: — 
In Athens, ere the sun of fame had set, 
Midst pomp and show the gazing crowds were met, 
Intent forever upon something new, 
The mimic wonder of the stage to view. 


So where the wide-extended circus spreads 
In gathered ranks its sea of living h€ads, 
Ranged in close order, rising row on row, 
The void arena claims the space below. 


The seats were filled; but, ere the show began, 
A stranger entered, —’twas an aged man. 
Awhile he sought a place with aspect mild; 

The polished young Athenians sat and smiled, — 
Eyed his confusion with a sidelong glance, 

But kept their seats, nor rose on his advance. 


Oh for a burning blush of deeper hue, 

To mark the shame of that self-glorious crew; 
How poor the produce of fair learning’s tree, 
That bears no fruits of sweet humility ! 

The growth of arts and sciences, how vain 

In hearts that feel not for another’s pain! 


Not so the Spartan youth, whose simple school 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 

Of kindness, and whose honest souls preferred 
Truth to display, performance to a word. 
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These Spartan youths had their appointed place, 
Apart from Attica’s distinguished race, 

And rose with one accord, intent to prove 

To honored age their duty and their love; 

Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 

Till the old man found due and fitting room. 


Then came the sentence of reproof and praise, 
Stamped with the sternness of the ancient days. 
For, standing full amid the assembled crowd, 
The venerable stranger cried aloud: 

‘The Athenians learn their duty well, but lo! 
The Spartans practise what the Athenians know.” 


The words were good, and in a virtuous cause; 
They justly earned a nation’s glad applause; 
But we have surer words of precept given 
In God’s own book, the words that came from 
heaven: 
‘Be kind, be courteous, be all honor shown, 
Seek other’s welfare rather than thine own.” 
¢ x Macaulay. 
Sup’t. — What virtue is it which keeps the soul 
ready to help itself and others? 
Class. — Patience. 
Knowing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience. 
But let patience have her perfect work, that 
ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
— JAMEs i. 3, 4. 


Sremi-Cnorus: Wait, watt, patiently wait. Page 
160, ‘‘ Apples of Gold.” 

Supt. — What says Scriptures of the sluggard ? 

Class. — Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep: 

So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth ; 
and thy want as an armed man. — PROVERBS 
Xxiv. 33, 34. 


Recrration: Figs of Thistles. 
by Phoebe Cary. 


From Poems 


Cuorus: Hymn 128, “S. §. Service Book.’ 
By Sunday School. 

Sup't. — How did Christ at one time speak of 
the works he performed ? 

Class. — Believe me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do; because I 
go unto my Father. —Joun xiy. 11, 12. 

Sup’t. — What striking passage in the Bible do 
you recall which refers to the Holiness of Help- 
fulness ? 
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Response. —By one scholar, who will recite 
MATTHEW xxy. 34-40. 


Reciration: Longfellow’s Psalm of Life. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERTS. 
} 


A WELL-MANAGED ‘‘ Sunday-school Con- 
cert” has an excellent effect in exciting 
the interest of parents and children in the 
Sunday school. It has also an educating 
influence. The passages committed to 
memory are, or always should be, such as 
will elevate the taste and improve the char- 
acter; such as will not lie in the mind as 
rubbish, but be worth recalling afterwards. 

There need be no straining for dramatic 
effect, no aiming to amuse; but all care 
should be taken to interest. Let there be 
previous practice enough to assure a cor- 
rect performance of every part. The good 
words uttered by the little voices some- 
times go farther into the adult heart than 
asermon. The effect of the concert is best 
when all the exercises combine in teaching 
the same lesson or truth. 

Last year two or three concert exercises 
were given in the ‘‘ Dayspring.” It hardly 
seems fair to encroach upon the children’s 
magazine to such an extent as these exer- 
cises require. It is better also that they 
should not be so generally in the hands of 
the children. The novelty of the per- 
formance is thereby lost. This year a few 
such exercises will be given in the ‘‘ Guide.” 
Those of our readers who care not to use 
them may find in them much that is good 
and suggestive. 

Mrs. Robbins’s exercise in this number 
is an excellent one. If the music-books 
referred to are not at hand, tunes from 
other books can of course be substituted. 
Other pieces may also be selected for reci- 
tation. Only the titles of some have been 
given, as the pieces are easily accessible. 
This exercise was arranged for the Leomin- 
ster Unitarian Sunday School, and was re- 
ceived there with great favor. 
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ae LESSON XVIII.— THE BEATITUDES. 
‘EB. 1.] 


“ Not wealth, or place, or aught the world can give, 
Will raise the soul to sweet beatitude; 
But meekness, longings righteously to live, 
The heart made pure, the will to God subdued.” 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And he opened his mouth, and taught them, saying, 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall in- 
herit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled. 


Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. What is it to bless any one? 

2. What do we mean when we ask God to 
bless us? 

3. In what ways do you feel that he constantly 
blesses you? 

4. What would you ask for, if you could have 
just what you wished? 

5. Are you sure that it would be a blessing ? 

6. What things can you think of that would 
make you happy for a little time? 

7. What that might make you happy all your 
life ? 

8. Do not some things we do not like at the 
time they come afterwards do us good? 


9. When Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed are they,” did 
he mean for only a little time ? 

10. How many times did he say it in the com- 
mencement of his sermon on the Mount? 

11. What are these sayings of his called ? 

12. Was Jesus thinking of what made the life 
on earth comfortable and happy, or what made 
the soul pure and loving? 

13. Why did he not say, Blessed are they who 
are well, who have friends, who are learned, who 
are rich ? 

14. Are not such people blessed ? 

15. In what consists God’s richest and most 
lasting blessings ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


j. What is the meaning of beatitudes ? 

» [The Latin beatus, or in the plural form beati, 
means blessed or happy. The termination tude 
denotes being, or state of being.] 

2. Can you distinguish different kinds of hap- 
piness in your own experience ? 

[Think of your enjoyment in eating what you 
like, in playing, in hearing fine music, in seeing 
beautiful things, in getting knowledge, in helping 
those that need your help, in doing right. ] 

3. We sometimes speak of ourselves as being 
body, mind, and spirit: how could you speak of 
our pleasures in reference to each ? 

4. What difference is there between the enjoy- 
ment of eating a good dinner and that of learning 
a good lesson? 


5. What is the feeling experienced upon the 
doing of a kind or righteous act? 

6. Can you conceive of the satisfaction in life 
of a person who has a perfect trust in God? 

7. How would you grade these different classes 
of enjoyments ? 

8. Name the classes of persons that Jesus pro- 
nounced blessed. 

9. According to the worldly way of judging, 
would these be so pronounced ? 

10. In what was each class to be blessed ? 

11. Which of these beatitudes seems to you to 
comprehend most ? 

12. What does it mean, and how would it influ- 
ence your life, if you should strive to become one 
of those thus blessed? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Physical, mental, spiritual enjoyments; the sacrifice of the lower enjoyment often required to 
gain the higher; the spiritual states to which Jesus refers; the blessing connected with each; not an 
arbitrary arrangement, but a natural result; the term Beatitudes. 
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LESSON XIX.—THE CENTURION’S SERVANT. 


“ From north and south, from east and west, 
Advance the myriads of the blest: 
From every clime of earth they come, 
And find in heaven a commen home.” 


[FEB. 8.] 


BUTCHER. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And when he had entered into Capernaum, there 
came to him a centurion, beseeching him, and say- 
ing, Lord, my servant lieth at home palsied, sorely 
tormented. He saith to him, I will come and 
heal him. But the centurion answered and said, 
Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst come 
under my roof; but only command with a word, 
and my servant will be made well. For even lam 
@man under authority, having soldiers under me; 
and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. When Jesus heard this, 


he marvelled, and said to those who followed, Truly 
do I say to you, Not even in Israel have I found 
such faith. AndI say to you, that many will 
come from the east and the west, and recline 
at table with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven. But the sons of the 
kingdom will go out into the outer darkness; there 
will be wailing and gnashing of teeth. And Jesus 
said to the centurion, Go thy way; as thou hast 
believed, so be it done to thee. And the ser- 
vant was made well in that hour. — Marv. viii. 
5-13 — Noyes’s Translation. See LUKE, vii. 2-10. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Where did Jesus go after his discourse on 
the mountain ? 

2. Who met him there? 

8. For what purpose ? 

4. What was a centurion ? 

[A Roman military officer, of about the same 
grade as a captain of a military company now. | 

5. Did Jesus heed the request that was made ? 

6. What happened as he was on his way to the 
centurion’s house? 

7. Why did this surprise Jesus ? 

8. How do you suppose that this man, who was 
not a Jew, came to have so much faith in Jesus? 

9. What did his words in regard to authority 
mean ? 

[That Jesus could command the healing influ- 
ences, just as he commanded his soldiers. | 

10. Why do you suppose that he thought him- 


self a a that Jesus should come under his 
roof 

11. What did Jesus mean by saying that he 
had not found such faith in Israel ? 

[By “Israel”? is meant here the Jewish nation. ] 

12. Who were the fathers of the Jewish race? 

18. Were the Jews proud of their descent ? 

14. How did the Jews think that Ged regarded 
their nation in comparison with other nations ? 

15. Did Jesus think as they did? 

16. Who did he say would come into the king- 
dom of God? 

17. What did Peter say when he had learned 
God’s love for all as Jesus had taught? 

{Of a truth I perceive that God is not a re- 
specter of persons: but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accept- 
able to him.] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


1. Compare carefully the account in Matthew 
with that in Luke, and tell the differences. 

2. Relate the agreements. 

8. Which are the important parts of the ac- 
counts, — the agreements or the differences ? 

4. Have you ever noticed that two persons in 
describing what they have both seen will differ in 
their descriptions ? 

5. If they had not been observers, but were 
describing an occurrence as it had been described 
to them by others, would they not differ still 
more ? 

6. How would you account for the disagree- 
ments between Matthew and Luke? 

7. Why was this centurion at Capernaum? 

[There was, no doubt, a garrison of Roman 
soldiers there. Centurion means the commander 


of a hundred,—the centwria, or company, con- 
taining originally a hundred men.] 

8. How was he disposed towards the Jews? 

9. What characteristics does he manifest in his 
dealings with Jesus? 

10. What remark did these lead Jesus to 
make? 

11. What was the metaphor Jesus used in 
speaking of the Gentiles and Jews? 

[The similitude is that of an evening feast. 
The patriarchs are the honored guests; Gentiles 
recline with them at the table and partake of its 
rich supplies, while the natural descendants of 
the patriarchs are excluded, and stand in the 
outer darkness, mortified and enraged. | 

12. Explain as well as you can what this repre- 
sents in the spiritual kingdom. 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Centurions; the character of the Capernaum centurion; the sick servant; the two acconnts ot 
the healing; agreements; differences reconciled; the centurion’s estimate of Jesus; surprise of Jesus; 
his commendation of the centurion, and rebuke of the Jews; admission of Gentiles into the spiritual 
kingdom, and exclusion of Jews therefrom, shown in metaphor. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS \ 


Fes. 15.] 
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LESSON XX.— MESSENGERS FROM JOHN. 


“© blessed saint, of snow-white purity! 
Dweller in wastes forlorn! 
O mightiest of the Martyr host on high! 
Greatest of Prophets born!” 


SCRIPTURE 


And John, haying heard in the prison of the 
works of Christ, sent by his disciples, and said to 
him, Art thou he that is to come, or are we 
to look for another? And Jesus answered and 
said to them, Go and tell John what ye hear and 
see. The blind receive sight and the lame 
walk, lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
and the dead are raised, and to the poor 
good tidings are brought; and blessed is 
he, whoever shall find no occasion of stum- 
bling in me. 


BREVIARY. 
READINGS. 


And, as these were going, Jesus began to say to 
the multitudes concerning John, What went ye out 
into the wilderness to see? the reeds shaken 
py the wind? But why did ye go out? te see 
a man clothed in soft raiment? Lo! they 
that wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses, But 
why did ye go out ? to see a prophet ? Yea, I say 
to you, and more than a prophet. — MATT. 
xi. 2-9.— Noyes’s Translation. Read LUKE vii. 
11-18. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. Where did Jesus go the day after healing 
thefcenturion’s servant 

2. How far-was Nain from Capernaum? 

[Probably about twenty miles.] 
_ 8. What did. he and those with him observe 
as they went up the hill to the gate of the town? 

4. Why was it very sad that this woman should 
lose her son? 

5. Did Jesus always sympathize with those in 
trouble ? 

6. What did he do in this case? 

7. What was the effect upon the people? 

8. How widely did the wonderful works of 
Jesus become known? 2 

9. Where was John the Baptist at this time? 

[Jn the fortress of Machzrus, where he was 
kept a prisoner by Herod Antipas. ] 

10. How did John, hear about what Jesus was 
doing? 


[His disciples used to visit him; and, no doubt, 
they talked very earnestly about Jesus. | 

11. Did John expect that Jesus would declare 
himself a king? E 

[He probably did; and it may be his disciples 
had begun to think that Jesus could not be the 
Messiah because he did not do so.] 

12. What did he do in order that all doubts 
might be removed ? 

13. Did Jesus answer the question? 

[Not directly: he sent a message, and let John 
get his answer from that.] 

14. What was the message ? ; 

15. Do you think it removed all doubts from 
the mind of John? 

16. What did Jesus do after the disciples of 
Jolin had left? 

17. What can you remember about John that 
you learned before? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. , 


1. In what manner did Jesus travel. 

2. Is it likely there was conversation on the 
way? 

8. Describe his approach to Nain, and give 
Luke’s account of what occurred. 

4, What is said of the reports of the doings of 
Jesus ? 

5. Where was Macherus? 

6. How would reports of what was doing in 
Galilee reach John, imprisoned there? 

7. Why did he send to Jesus to ask the ques- 
tion he did? 

8. What might John and his disciples have 
looked for, in accordance with their notions of the 
one who was to come? 

9. Did Jesus seem confident that the answer he 
sent would satisfy John? i 

10. What is it to ‘find no occasion of stum- 
bling ” in Jesus? 


[To have full confidence in him, whatever he 
might do. ] 

Ti. What kind of a character might be com- 
pared to “reeds shaken by the wind” ? 

12. By this allusion, what did Jesus 
John’s character to be? 

13. Those who wear “‘soft raiment,’’ and live 
in “ kings’ houses,” are what sort of men? 

[Notice that in each case the opposite is im- 
plied of John. He was in prison because he 
rebuked Herod Antipas for an unlawful act. | 

14. In what way does it seem to you that John 
was ‘more than a prophet’’? 

15. After this strong testimony to the noble 
character of John, what did Jesus mean by say- 
ing that the “least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he” ? 

16. What are the points in regard to character 
that this lesson brings out ? 


imply 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


* The next movement of Jesus; the occurrence at Nain, and its meaning; John at Macheerus ; 
his probable disappointment at the course of Jesus; and, it may be, the greater disappointment of his 
disciples; messengers sent; where they met Jesus unknown; the reply of Jesus; his testimony to 
John’s firm, rugged, and prophetic character; greatness in the spiritual kingdom. 
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[FEB. 22.] 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON XXI.—THE SINFUL WOMAN. 


“See, how she kneels there weeping, and her tears 
Fall on his feet; and her long golden hair 
Waves to and fro and wipes them dry again. 
And now she kisses them, and from a box 
Of alabaster is anointing them 


With precious ointment, 
With its sweet odor!” 


SCRIPTURE 


And Jesus answering said to him, Simon, I have 
somewhat to say to thee. And he saith, Teacher, 
say on. 

A certain money-lender had two debtors; one 
owed five hundred denaries, and the other fifty. 
When they had nothing to pay, he freely remitted 
the debt of both. Which of them, now, will love 
him the most ? 

Simon answering said, He, I suppose, to 
whom he remitted the most. 

And he said to him, Thou hast judged 
rightly. 


FOR YOUNG 


1. Did this Pharisee who invited Jesus to eat 
at his house love and respect him ? 

[It would seem that he did not, because he did 
not treat him with the usual courtesy.] 

2. When a Jew entered a house as a guest, 
what was customary ? 

[To greet him with a kiss; to have his sandals 
taken off, and water brought for washing his 
feet. 

3. sow did the Jews place themselves at 
table ? 

[They reclined upon cushions or couches. | 

4. Who approached Jesus as he reclined at 
Simon’s table ? 

5. What did she do? 


[As Jesus reclined, his feet would project back- 
wards, and could easily be reached. ] 
6. What led her to do this? 


FOR OLDER 


1. How was it that this woman could enter the 
Pharisee’s house ? 

[Recall how the Jewish houses were constructed, 
and the customs that prevailed among the Jews. | 

2. What do you think was her motive in 
going? 

8. Why would she take her place at his feet? 

4. Why did she weep? 

5. Of what was her whole act expressive ? 

6. Describe the scene as naturally as you can. 

7. How did Jesus know what was passing in 
the mind of his host ? 

8. Did Simon know the object of Jesus in ask- 
ing him the question he did? 

9. Do you see how Simon’s answer was turned 


against himself? 


filling all the house 


LONGFELLOW. 


READINGS. 2 


And turning to the woman, he said to Simon, 
Seest thou this woman? I entered thy house, no 
water didst thou give me for my feet; but she wet 
my feet with tears, and wiped them with her hair. 
No kiss didst thou give me; but she, from the time 
I came in, did not cease to kiss my feet. My head 
with oil thou didst not anoint; but she anointed 
my feet with costly ointment. Wherefore, I say to 
thee, her many sins have been forgiven; for 
she loved much; but he to whom little is for- 
given loveth little. — LUKE vii. 40-47. — Noyes’s 
Translation. Read, also, 36-39. 


SCHOLARS. 


7. Why did the Pharisee think it strange that 
Jesus should allow it? 

8. What question did Jesus ask him? 

[The denarius was a Roman silver coin.] 

9. What was his answer? 

10. In what ways had Simon failed in ordinary 
hospitality ? 

11. Why had he neglected to do these things ? 

12. Why did the woman show such tenderness, 
and anoint his feet with costly ointment ? 

13. What did Jesus say to her? 

14. Was it because she had done this act of 
NG or because it came out of her sorrow for her 
sin 

15. How is it that any one’s sin becomes for- 
given? 

16. How does this scene make you think of 
Jesus ? 


SCHOLARS. 


10. How do you suppose Simon felt towards 
Jesus ? 


ate How did the woman’s feeling differ from 
is 

12. Do the words of Jesus imply that the more 
one has sinned and been forgiven, the greater 
will be his love of God? 

18. May not the difference between the womap 
and Simon have been less in the amount of sin 
committed than in the consciousness of sin ? 

14. What is forgiveness? 

15. How was it that Jesus could pronounce this 
woman's sin forgiven ? 

16. Which is likely to make the greatest moral 
improvement, — one who is satisfied with himself 
or one who longs to become better ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


_The circumstances attending the meal; the Pharisee’s motive in inviting Jesus; the inward ex- 
perience that brought the woman to Jesus; her humility and penitence; the naturalness of her act; 
its effect upon Simon; the short parable, with its question; its application; forgiveness; the inward 


state that wins it; the love it awakens. 


